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Maise.—A, Soule, Bath. 

New-Hampsuire.—N. P. Rogers, Concord ;—Wil 
liam Wilbur, Dover ;—Leonard Chase, Milford, 

Vexmont.—John Bement, Moodsteck ;—Rowland 
T. Robinson, North Ferrisburg. 

Massacuusetrs.—Moses Emery, West Newbury ;— 
C. Whipple, Newbur t;—Isaac Stearns, Vorton ;— 
Lather Boutell, Groton ;—W.S. Wilder, Fitchburg ;— 
J.'T. Everett, Princeton ;—J. Church, Springfield ;— 
Josiah Hayward, Salem ;—--John evy, Low 
ell ;—Josinh V. Marshall, Derekester and vicinity ;— 
Richard C. French, Paid River ;—J. B. Sanderson, 
New- Bedford ;--3. M. Wilder, Hanover ;—Isaac Aus- 
tin, Naxtucket;—Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—B. P. 
Rice, Worcester ;—Wm.C, Stone, Watertown ;—A. 
Bearse, Centreville ;—Israel Perkins, Lynn ;—E. Bird, 
Taunton ;--B. Freeman, Brewster ;—R. F. Wallcut; 
Dennis ‘—George O. Harmon, Haverhill ;--Joseph 
Brown, Andover ;—Joseph L Noyes, Georgetown ;— 
John Clement, Townsend. 

ta a For a continuation of this list, see the last page 
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TP LIBERATOR 


st Color «= How Removed, 
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insiated for 


|the white families increased, and they hastened to mulattoes was repulsed 
adopt and improve upon all the preposse tt 
| White planters. 

Still, the men of color enjoyed some consic 
Several had been named officers of the militia. But | which political prejudice had been eareful to pre- 
ithe Marquis de Fayet wrote thus, the 7th Dec. 1733: |s ate ; cend 


The minister gave as the 
ssions of the | reason of his refusal, ‘ that such a favor would tend 
' _ | to destroy the difference that nature had made be- 
eration. |tween the whites and the blacks, and that distance 





Jican, was kept three years only among them ina 
| state of slavery, and such were the dreadful effects of 
lit, that he lost the use of the English language alto- 
jgether, and spoke a sort of jibbering tongue, half 
| English, half Arabic; nay, he was six morths in 


aes 
revolutions 
' 


elaborated 


|‘ The order of the king, ny master, is, that no inhab- 
jitant of mixed blood can exercise any office in the 
Judiciary, nor in the militia. I will also that no in- 
habitant who shall marry with a negro or a tmulat- 
to, should be ar officer, or hold any employ in the 
\colonies.’ Every thing tended to plunge the colored 
class in the deepest humiliation. v 
| with servitude, the better to oppress it, and al! sorts 
of privileges and distinctions were created in favor 
|of the white class. A ministerial letter of the 14th 
| March, 1741, announces to the adininistrators, that 
the king ‘approves the usage among the officers, 





carry whatever ortlers they might have to give in| 


the service.” ‘The least infringement of law, which 
|in another country aud under other jegistauou wuvure 
j|have been punished simply by a fine, cost the man 
|of color or the black his liberty. He saw it contin- 
ually compromised by the efforts of the whites, and 
often had recourse to the tribunals to maintain what 
in a foreign country never would have been assailed. 

The colored class had, by alliances with the white 
class, become itsélf so white, that there might well 
occur confusion and mistake in cases where the ori- 
gin of its members was unknown. It was necessa- 


t was reproached | 


! 3, | the eighteenth century! But one ceases to be as- 
majors and commandants, of having weekly at their | 


houses a negro or free mulatto of the regiment, to| 


|serve, and that people of color and their descend- | England before he was restored to his full faculties, 
juts ought never to diminish.’ In fine, that ‘it was jor the possession of the English language. Such 
; portant to good order not to diminish the humilia- | was the effect of slavery ; and yet althongh 800,000 
| ton which should attach to the black species, of |negroes were emancipated by England, not one of| 
whatever degree. His Majesty therefore recom- |\them was found applying for relicf under a poor law, | 
| mends to you not to favor, under any pretext, the |or for charity of any kind, but supported themselves 
| alliances of the whites with the mixed bloods. 





| 
k ‘ His |by their own industry. (Hear, hear.) They were, | 
| Majesty is determined to maintain the prejudice |he admitted, a little too fantastic in their dress, they | 
which should forever divide the people of color and | were fond of gay and lively colors; bat they bought | 
their descendants from the advantages attached to | their own cotton, with which they clothed themselves, 

| the whites.’ and if there was found a glitter around them, it was} 
What an anathema! and that almost at the ead of j the produce of their own industry. (Hear, hear, | 

; and a laugh.) Not one of them could be found who 
tonished at it, on recollecting the epoch in which it l was not perfectly able to take care of himself.— } 
That was the time when prcsti- | (Hear, hear.) Then as to the question of blood, if 

tutes took their seats on the throne of France That la revolution took place among the negroes, produced | 
was the time of debauchery and fanaticism of every | by their emancipation, he would give up the case if} 
| estates in the eure 8 which chev ne Rothing, | by thiose ba chown him that one drop had been shed 
|except the act of transfer. iney confided the ad- | dom. 
ministration of them to overseers, stewards and |yiolence had occurred, or of retaliation on their 

valets, who made use of the most shameful means | masters. O yes, they refused to take off their hats 

to enrich themselves, and who, mere apes of their | for those who were cruel tothem. {A laugh.) But 


| Was pronounced, 


lhbe ta thaiew # 


contempt which they themselves endured from the jor of that fact in the presence of Europe and of 
nobles, Task if any other state of things could ex- | America. (Cheers.) He proclaimed that instance 
ist in the Antilles, when in France the bulk of the jof peace and good order among the negro popula- 


eH Bee a We . 
Not one had been shed —not a single case of | 





the master and owners of such vessel are jointly and 
severally liable to a fine of one thonsand dollars. 

Sec. 3d provides that, in case of the neglect of any 
master of a vessel to take such free negro out of the 
State, the sheriffs, d&e., of the parish, sball transport 
such negro out of the State at his own expense, of | 
he be unable to pay it, at the expense of the State, to 
he paid out of the penalty recovered under this act. 

Sec. 4th provides, that in case any free negro thus 
removed out of the State, be fonnd afterwards within 
it, he shall be punished by five years imprisonment at 
hard labor—after the expiration of which, if he re- 
main within the State thirty days, he becomes liable 
to imprisonment for life. 

Sec. Sth makes it the duty of harbor masters and 


| wharfingers in New-Orleans, to report toe the Record- 
| : 


er the arrival of any vessel having a free negro on 
boare. %. 

See. 6th imposes upon any person vioiating the 
provision of this act, a fine not exceeding $200 for 
the first offence : and for the second, imprisoument for 
not more tian six months, anda fine not exceeding 
$1000. 

Sec. 7th imposes a fine not to exceed $200, upon 
any person who shall employ, or entertain as boarder 
~> | aeor ans ench free negro. 

The remaining sections,” eignt im renmite lo The 
‘other purposes ’ named in the title to the act, and do 
not particularly concern us at the North. 


masters, were glad to heap upon the negroes all the | he stood there a historian of severity, and the assert- } We might submit this specimen of southern jus- 


tice, without a word of comment, to the indignation 


jof every man who ever prided himself upon being 
| the citizen of a free republic, or read the Constitu- 


r pre 
wnfined to the earth does 

[It must have the need- 

It will then strike 

une a tree, 

ic head of 

s. In or- 

y, they must 

| so express myself, 

y they creep into 

1 the iry man opposes 
t. » late: consun- 

f 17280 was the result of the 

; «, an’ of the ideas of 
ittered among the people by 

[" revolution of 1830 was 
years of the restora- 

not in a single day start 

n thea upon the color, 
lid not spring up all at once, 

r sorrowful years of the slavery 


eof the black race. As soon as the 
ro increase, It was sown in all minds; 
ly were wantimyg to stimulate 


must not 
the events and the cir- 
ot which they lived. Co- 
edina right line from the 
fin Fi between the 
In what estimation were 
They were deemed by 
, called by the most huimili- 
to the mere caprice and 
rds. Rights they had none. 
|store. Doubtless if the vil- 
been negroes, the nobles of 
ve fuled to attribute to their 

’ 


e and degradation in which they 


n iright, we 


iuce 


er country opened her eyes 
Order began to be more or less 
jlibustiers, finding no more 
the Antilles, decided to lead 
tural life. ‘The population 
From all of France came 
fortunes, or flying from 
, with ruined gentlemen, and 
families; and these latter 

n their haughtiness 
liey regarded with contempt 

so they considered ali the inhabi- 
smselves by their industry. 
the idea of returning, but 

18 atemporary sojourn only, 


parts 


4 vith tn 


lt nce of the plebeians, that 
nothing to blush for on their return 
They preierred to form connections 
f culor, who could bring them some 


ul whom they could abandon under pre- 

j joss to find. It was 
color to find them 
i with Peance was far 
is at present. A 
Antilles from the hour 





at tat eso easy 


y sdain of the nobles for their 
ters strove in vain fora remedy by 
sa brilliant education. Ru- 
ipped up in their titles, and gree- 
ited this education willingly, as 
t was escorted by a heavy dow- 


, by title 


t 


deeds. 
‘red atlength the means of 
», and of concealing the 
Profiting by the saleable- 
nd titles of nobility, they spent the 
r fortunes, nay sometimes ruined 
juy the title of marquis or baron, or 
"hese new nobles were the 
It isthe nature of upstarts. ‘They 
iuse their origin to be forgotten. 
eive how proud of them were those who 
sand distinctions, and the importance 
them, by the multitude of edicts, or- 
guiations about the right to wear a 
tto the designation of Monsctgnieur 
to certain seats in the churches, 
te class began to avenge upon 
neglect itself had so long suf- 
lity. It dared no longer think 
! with mulattoes, whose parents and 
seen inslavery. On the other side, 
t, Whose selt-love had been so often 








{ not pardon it to the people of coler. 


sv Came in, to 


augment 


the hatred of 


ilattoes in turn repaid their ha- 


and Jaughed at those upstarts 
fulfilled the lowest functions of 
nosity of both parties knew no 

> administrators of the old colonial 
+ Decome the counsellors of the minis- 





“ th wa * . . 
Ge latlueace of the colonists, even in the 


be king, had become immense, Of 
‘rought to bear upon their adversaries 
‘y Wich would necessarily give them 
’ (series of ordinances, of edicts, 
is, each more humiliating than the 
gainst the men of color. The oldest 
testifies to the progress which the 
st color had already made, is a letter 
ted Dec.26,1703. ‘The king,’ it says, 

ra of nobility of the Sieurs 


y 


|ry to prevent so great a scandal! as this, and thereby | people, white though they were, stood exposed to 
perpetuate the contempt that was to be attached to|every species of humiliation? In following the 
| African descent. An order of 24th Sept. 1761, for- arch of prejudice under the old regime, we find it 
bade the notaries and curates of parishes to register | continually increasing. It seems as if the aristo- 
acts between the affranchis orffreemen, withont ex-|crats of France and of the colonies, foreseeing the 
pressing their class, as negroes, mulattoes, quad- | sublime revolution of 1789, had determined together 
roons, &c. under penalty of six months suspension of | to profit to the utmost by the last moments of preju- 
their functions for the first offence, and a revocation! dice and abuses which they were so svon to be 
of their offices for the second. There never | compelled to renounce. 

need of coming to these extremes, for the order was 
| always punctiliously executed up to 1830. 

This delusion of prejudice was pushed so far, that | 

inatime of scarcity the judge of police at the} 
Cape, by a special ordinance of the 17th of April,! 
1762, forbade the bakers to sell bread to people of 
ann even free, under a penally of 100 livres ; though | Ata meeting of the Irish Repeal Association, July, 
their consumption of the article was not great, and / 1842. in reply to Mr. M’ Garah f Mobile, Alc 
it was well known that they preferred the provisions | + sare SE FRY OO AEs AE IGPANEN, OF AEE, SE- 
|of the country. When the freemen were thus treat- weet 

/ed, it may be judged what the slaves must have suf-| ‘The Lord Mayor said he felt it to be an impera- 
|fered. ‘They had the laws of their masters, too, | tive duty to arise, after the speech of the highly re- 


was 


[ro BE CONT!NUED.]| 





. IRELAND. 


Extract from a Speech of Danie! O’Connell, 





against them. If they discheyed the former, they i spectable and reverend gentleman who had just con- | bad? example in the introduction of slavery in the | 


were punished by the latter; and sometimes they | cluded. He was sorry that it was his duty to com- 
were obliged to disobey both. ‘The slave who sold | ment in any terms, except of praise, on anything fal- 
coffee or cotton, even by the order of his master,| ling from that Rev. gentleman, but he would be un- 
|was whipped. He would have been equally punish- | true to the sacred cause of freedom, with which he 
ed had he disobeyed. He was not even permitted was identified, if he were to sit silent and hear any 
to choose a wife among the unfortunate beings giv-| apology for slavery, even from the best of motives, 
en up like himself to slavery. ‘On scarcely any | offered in his presence. He was glad that the 
(of the plantations of the new world,’ says the Count | meeting had heard the Reverend gentleman with 
de Custines, ‘was the negro allowed this. His con-' such attention and patience, for both as a stranger 
nection withthe women was a concubinage subject- | and as a clergyman, he was entitled to every possi- 
ed to the will of his tyrante. Ifa white ascertained | ble indulgence at their hands. (Hear, hear.) 
that a negro woman had given her affections to a} fe came there asa friend of the cause in which 
negro, he instantly forbade that negro to regard! they were engaged, to offer them the sympathy and 
her, and a storm of blows became his portion until| support of his fellow-countrymen, and in doing so 
he had renounced her’ The negro slaves were | he had felt it his duty to offer some remarks in favor 
‘considered like the Roman slayes—domestic eve- | of the system of slavery as carried on in America.— 
mies. ‘The strictest precautions were taken to pre-! He had stated that the slaves were well fed, well 
vent them from assembling together, even for the| taken care of, and sleek in their appearance, and 
lexercises of piety; and this prohibition afterwards | there could be no doubt that such was the fact; but 
extended to the free class. As long as man founds) if the Reverend gentleman went to the house of the 
his right upon force, he will always have recourse to! greatest tyrant in the country, he would find his 
force to maintain it, jhorses plump and well taken care of, and for pre- 
| Until this period, the white class had consulted Cisely tlic came reason as that which the Rey. gen- 
only its pride and its hatred in oppressing the color-| tleman had assigned for the good condition of the 
ed classes. It had only a confused idea of the sys-! slaves, because it was the interest of the owner to 
tem by which it was actuated; or rather its system) have them so. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) But let 
had not yet been expressed decisively im writing.—| passion burst forth--let violence disturb him, and the 
The formula of it had not yet been given; but it was! master of that horse, notwithstanding that it is his 
not slow toappear. An ordinance of M. Bory, dated | own interest to use the animal gently and kindly, 
| 30th June, 1762, runs thus: ‘Nature having estab-| wil] treat it brutaliy and cruelly. (Hear, hear.) Al- 
lished three classes of men, viz. the whites, the mixed | though the general rule was in favor of the slave, 
| bloods and the free negroes or mulattoes, this dis-| yet, he was liable to suffer from the effects of intox- 
position shall hereafter be observed in the organiza- | jcation and ill temper; he was liable to be separated 
tion of the militia; sothat under no name or pretext | from the wife of his bosom, and the children of his 
| shal] mixed companies ever be constituted of these | tender affection. They may be cold as slzves, and 
different species.’ Meanwhile how often were the! sent to one quarter of the globe, while he himself 
| colonies saved by these despised men! In this edict) was sent to the other; and while that state of things 
was the grand difference formally established. Jt) existed, he would be its most determined enemy, 
| Was not, it is true, the institution of caste, properly | whatever was the consequence—whether he got the 
|so called, as it exists in India, for there castes are | sympathy or support of their American friends, or 
recruited fron) within themselves; while these | continued to be subjected to the gross guilt inflicted 
newly established ones found their constituent ele-/ on his country by a continuance of the Union.— 
ments elsewhere; but it was something which | (Cheers.) He could not hear slavery praised or pal- 
| greatly resembled it, and which was no less humili-| |iated. Every nerve within him trembled at the idea 
| ating—no less contrary to the progress of the hu-! ofone man being the property of his fellow-man—of 
jman mind, ‘This difference eubsists still in the slave | @ human being treated as so much chattels, or that a 
|colonies, and will continue to subsist. To slaves, | being with an immortal soul should be bound to the 
lagricultural and doméstic labor—to mulattoes and will of any master, be he a tyrant or otherwise in the 
free negroes, petty commerce and manual labor—to | exercise of his authority. (Cheers.) He could not 
the whites, wholesale trade, the liberal arts, and bring himself to the very idea of sucha state of 
|public functions:—thus were formerly distributed | (hings, and as much as he valued the sympathy and 
the various occupations among the different coloni-| support of America in the present constitutional 
al classes. ‘To-day all this is changed, and the) struggle, if it be the slightest apology for slavery, 
free man, of whatever color, possesses all the rights | he at once abandoned it. (Cheers.) The Rev. gen- 
|that liberty confers. | tleman has eloquently expressed his fears for what 
Oppressive laws were next imposed on the minis-/ the result of freedom to the slaves in America might 
ters, to prevent men of color from acquiring education, be, and the danger which existed if it should teke 
| To allow them to cultivate the intellect was to allow | place, of what he (the Lord Mayor) abhorred, for he 
| them to equal the whites, and often to surpass them ;) never would sanction the shedding of one drop of 
jaitd that was contrary to thé interésts, té thé repose,! himan blood. He talked of violence, of the ven- 
jand above all to the pride of the colonists. We) geance which the slaves would take upon their mas- 
‘ean attribute only to the great influence they had | ters if they were liberated, and of their incapacity 
jacquired in France the following letter of the min-|to attend to their own affairs, orto take care of 
‘ister to the administrators, June 20, 1768, which for- | themselves. If he (the Lord Mayor) had heard that 
| bids free negroes to visit France. ‘ Arrangements | doctrine propounded for the first time, coming as it 
| will shortly be made,’ it is there said, ‘for the expul-/ did from the revered lips and the sacred character 
'sion of the free negroes who are in France.’ These | of him who put it forward—if he had, he repeated, 
| measures were in reality taken. The man of color | heard it for the first time, it might, perhaps, have 
‘could not be permitted to acquire, in the mother) staggered his judgment; he might have thought 
country, ideas of liberty. that he knew more of the matter, and that his evi- 


jtion who were set free, and he defied any one to 
,contradict him, or to show the least particle of vio- 
lence. No assault or outrage had been committed, 
jor a single drop of blood shed. (Cheers.) Were 
{not the negroes in America the same race—were 
\they not of the same class? And what fears could be 
| entertained of them? Let it be recollected that 
| when the experiment of emancipating the slaves in 
the British colonies was made, it was made under 
infavorable auspices, because purchased by twenty 
}millions of the public money, one farthing of which 
| was not given to the negro but to his masters. They 
were insulted by the manner in which they received 
their freedom, because it was not given them as a 
right to which they were entitled, but purchased for 
ithem from their masters. Yet no crime was com- 
| mitted—no violence was resorted to--no blood was 
ished; and oh! may the happy day arrive when 
America shall be convinced of these truths, and be 
induced to follow the example of England. (Hear, 
jhear, and loud cheers.) She followed her ‘bitter 


first instance, (and England could not but blush at 
| its continuance in that land)—nay, the Americans 
| were almost coerced to introduce it: and that Eng- 
jland should have to answer for it was just before 
}man and Divine Providence. But Ireland was free 
| from the foul stain—for no one slave ship ever sail- 
led from any port in Ireland, except one which carried 
|Irishmen themselves. (Cheers and laughter.) 


He (the Lord Mayor) sincerely hoped the Rev. | 


| gentleman was convinced he spoke to him with the 
jutmost respect—-that he was not the less grateful 
|for his coming amongst them with the happy com- 


i munication of which he had been the bearer—that | , 
|he was not the less grateful for the support of the | 


| American friends of Ireland, if he kept back the 
jexpression of his feelings on the subject. (Hear, 
hear.) He perceived that the Rev. gentleman had 


jalluded to a circumstance which was also reiterated | 


jin the American papers—that they, in their address 
i for the abolition of slavery, called on the American 
|people to join the abolitionists. Then the ill con- 
duet of the abolitionists is set forth, and the enemies 
{of slavery in this country were censured for the part 
[Sex had just taken. When he (the Lord Mayor) 
(signed that address, he did not mean any particular 
| party, much less one who would act improperly 
jor insultingly, for it was quite against the interests 
lof those whom they called their clients to have re- 
}course to so improper a proceeding. They did not 
mean to say by that phrase that the Americans ought 
to become what was termed ‘abolitionists’ in their 
}land—they did not mean to say that they should join 
|in any combination that would injure the property 
lof man, but a combination which should have liberty 
for its object, and morality, truth, and purity of mo- 
tives as its aim. (Lond cries of hear, hear.) Man 
‘ought not to be a slave! God had mixed and im- 
| planted in his soul, equality at his birth. 
| born in the same nakedness and subject to the same 
\infirmities—no distinction existed at that moment. 
|between the peer and the peasant, and both would 
|descend with the same inanition to the grave. 
| woul struggle there against every description of 
ityranny and despotism wherever he found it to ex- 
| ist ; he would struggle to bring men to a constitu- 
tional equality, not to that equality which did not 
recognize rank or station, but to that place and 
equity known to the Jaw, and to which he was enti- 
tled. (Cheers.) That equity which entitled a ser- 
vant to hire with a master, and go away at the ex- 





All were | 


He} 


| tion of the United States, or who believes in the 
| rights of man. The utter violation of every princi- 
| ple of justice which the act authorizes and enforces, 
lis too glarifig and obvious to require to be pointed 
fout. No man will advocate its justice, whatever he 
| nay think of its policy. ‘The only view we care to 
| take of it at present, regards its unconstitutionality. 
} By the second section of the fourth article of the 
| Constitution of the United States, it is declared that, 
| * the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
lees and immunities of cilizens of the several States.’ 
If this means anything, it means that the citizens of 
| Massachusetts shail be entitled, on arriving in Lou- 
| isiana, to all the privileges and immunities which 
{belong to a citizen of Louisiana. If so, then a 
| State Legislature has no right to passa law, making 
'a discrimination between its own citizens and citi- 
{zens of another State of the Unicn, to the disadvan- 
jtage of the latter. In Massachusetts, the colored 
jman(we do not say free colored man, for all our 
citizens are free) is as much a citizen as a white 
man—has the same right to acquire, alienate and 
enjoy property—mzay exercise the clective franchise, 
|and is eligible to any office. But if his occasions 
j call him to Louisiana, of what avail is his citizen- 
| ship of Massachusetts there? He may show that 
{he is a free man in his own State, but, so far is this 
(from offering bim any immunity, it constitutes 
rather a crime, or, at least, a fact punishable asa 
| 
| 





| 
i 


crime. He must goto the calaboose—somebody 

|must give bond for his expenses, and to take him 
out of the State, or else he is hurried out at tie 
State’s expeuse or his own. Such are the indigni- 
lies to which a free citizen of Massachusetts is lia- 
; ble in a sister State. Ought we to feel it any the 
less because only a colored citizen is exposed to 
them? And why ? 

Nor can it be replied, with any justice, ‘ the cel- 
ored citizen need not go to Louisiana,’ nor argued 
that the law, though oppressive, is of little practical 
importance. If it were of no practical importance, 
it would be an insult to all the free States, anda 
disgrace to Louisiana. But its practical operation 
will work very considerable injustice, and great in- 
convenience and loss to large numbers of persons. 
Among the few employments exercised by colored 
men, (be the reason what it may,) those of cook and 
steward of our ships are among the most common and 
important. Probably five-sixths of the ships which 
sail from the ports of the free States to N. Orleans, 
have colored cooks and stewards—at least one, and 
usually both; and many of the packet ships carry a 
colored stewardess. Assuming the number of ves- 
sels belonging to all the free States, which arrive 
at New-Orleans, to be nine hundred per annum, (a 
very low estimate,) and allowing two-thirds of them 
to have had heretofore two colored persons each, 
and the remainder one each on board, and it gives 
us fifteen hundred colored persons deprived of em- 
ployment, except on the most degrading conditions, 
by this act. Many masters and owners being un- 
willing to give the bonds required, and take the 
risks attending it, decline to carry colored cooks or 
stewards at all. This puts them to great inconveni- 
| ence, because it is sometimes difficult to find white 
| cooks and stewards; and they are not always the 

best when found. 

But suppose the master of a vessel, finding it im- 
| possible to get a white cook or steward, determines 
| to take a colored one, as heretofore —a colored, free 
| citizen of Massachusetts. The instant he arrives at 
| New-Orleans, no matter how urgent the ship busi- 
| ness, no. matter how much he may be wanted to 











piration of his period of service, if he chose to do 80} wait upon a sick master or officer, no matter how 
—that equity which enabled the laborer to receive | much his own health may need attending to, off he 
the wages he was jnstly entitled to for his labor, and must goto the calaboose, and there remain six 
jto discharge himself if that were not paid, or if he| weeks, perhaps, or six months, should the ship be 


could improve his condition. But the slave gave up 
his Inbor to others—he was the property of others ; 
and come what would, he hated slavery in all its 
forms—he would never truckle to others, or yield up 
the detestation in which he held it. ‘Cheera.) He 
would insult no man, but his heart was devoted to 
liberty, and so long as slavery existed in any quarter 
lof the globe, he would be found among the ranks of 
lits bitterest and most decided enemies. (Loud 
| cheers.) 


~ 
| 








SELECTIONS. 


: : 
H From the Boston Courier. 
} 


| Beauties of Slavery. Rights of Citizens of the 


» as they have married mulattoes,’ 
Time the clergy, ministers of the 
torgetuog their mission, and making 


3 of colonial pride, refusing to 


Anordinance of the King, 80th April, 1764, ‘ex- 
pressly forbids men of color, tree or slaves, to prac- | 
tise medicine or surgery, or any treatment of dis-| 
eases, under any pretext whatever, under penalty of 


500 livres fine, and corporeal punishment according 
to the case.’ ‘hey could not even be named officers 
of the companies exclusively composed of their 


dence was that of description which was derived by 
personal knowledge and actual judgment. But he 
had the pleasure to tell him that he had heard that 
argument before—that it was broucht forward in the 
English Parliament previous to the passing of the 
bill for the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
| colonies; and blessed be God, he raised his humble 


Free States. 


The following is an abstract of a recent statute of 
ithe State of Louisiana, to which we beg leave to 
jcall the attention of our readers, that they may feel 
\the full foree of the often repeated remark, ‘the 
| .Morth has nothing to do with slavery.’ It is entitled, 


detained so long, and suffer the punishment of a 
; criminal for being anegro. Our worthy citizen, the 
Rev. Mr. Snowden, and our distinguished country- 
man, Charles L. Remond, who a few months since 
was greeted and honored in the saloons of princes 
in Europe, would be subjected to the same treat- 
ment. 

[t may be, that the citizen of a free State who 
should be imprisoned under this statute, would have 
aremedy at law. He might, perhaps, sue out his 
writ of habeas corpus, returnable before the Judge of 
any Court of the United States ; and were that judge 
free from local biasses, as it is to be presumed he 
would be, the prisoner might be discharged, on the 
ground of the unconstitutionality of the law. But 
the utter inability of the persons upon whom this law 
will operate, to test its cunstitutionality, takes away 
the whole force of this suggestion. 

It would be well if some of the merchants of our 
city should co-operate to bring the cunstitutionality 
of this law before the courts of the United States, 
that the principle may be settled, once for all, wheth- 
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| brethren. These must be commanded by white of- | voice to turn eight hundred thousand slaves into 
| ficers. eight hundred thousand freemen—to give the moth- 
| A system, followed with so much perseverance, | er the happiness of blessing her little one in her arms 
could not fail to bear fruit. ‘The mulattoes them-/j instead of trembling for its future state—to give her 
selves blushed for their color. ‘This is by no means | an assurance that, instead of its being separated from 
astonishing. In a country where there is an aristoc-| her pressing heart, he was a little freeman, and that 
racy and a bourgeoisie, the latter will, as much as} she couldeay to him, ‘You will yet be my protector.’ 
possible, intrude itself upon the former, and, once!(Loud cheers.) He heard it said before, ‘ beware of 
admitted into it, becomes its most ardent defender.| what you do; if you emancipate them it will create 
In our own days, how n.any of obscure origin do we | bloodshed; they are utterly unfit to take care of 
see, who are eager, as far as possible, to abjure it!! themselves, and there wil! be nothing but confusion 
On the contrary, how few do we find among the | throughout the length and breadth of our multitudi- 
workinen and laborers who have enriched them-! nous islands. Al! this will end in blood. And 
selves by dint of honest toil, who dare avow their! though the parties did not openly say the abolition- 
former condition, though they left with it a reputa-! ists in Parliament sought for blood, yet they insinu- 
tion unsullied. No—they almost all blash at the) ated that such was theirintention. The experiment 
recollection. The student, whose honest father | was, however, tried, and what was the consequence? 
was determined that he should be educated,—is it|(Hear, hear.) In Demerara alone, the emancipated 
joften that he dares declare that he is the son of a | negroes purchased three estates for which they gave 
| ploughman or a handicraftsman ? As long as wealth | ninety thousand pounds, and in Jamaica they were 
or the accident of birth shall be the sole titles to con-| buying up property from day to day. ‘Take care of 
|sideration, we shall see men who wil! brave all! themselves!’ Let them only try the experiment, in- 
‘things to acquire the one, when the other is wanting | stead of having haman nature degraded by the fact 
‘to them. Since we see this now in civilized Europe, !of a man being held in slavery. It was as old as 
why should it have been otherwise in the new-born| the days of Homer, who said that when a man was 
‘colonies? In like manner the mulattoes, seeing! a slave, half his worth was taken from him. It was 
how obstinately prejudice pursued their race,—for- ' then at least three fourths, and the evil was not con- 
'getting that if they differed froin their enemies in| fined to that, for they had it on record that when the 
‘color, they ought to differ also by their virtues and English and French governments remonstrated with 
moral qualities,—despairing of ever becoming a} the Arabs on the coast of Africa, and called on them 
| part of the white class,—demanded letters-patent,|to give up the traffic, and discontinue the practice 
which should declare them to have issued from the| of seizing Europeans, their answer was, that these 
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Aa 48 to the last, they had them- 
ofc. ett fortunes, and they prefer- 
Mil the,” “8° brought them Jands and 
,“auses prevailed at that epoch 
the jealousy and hatred of 


Indian race, to which were attached certain privi- 
leges, confirmed by a ministerial letter of the 7th 
January, 1767, which renewed at the same time the 
|excluding of every individual of the black race from 
|& participation in the nobfesse. This aitempt of the 


Europeans were so degraded as scarcely to resemble 
man, and that they were a kind of monkey race.— 
There they are, exclaimed the Arabs, for the last 
eight or ten years, and did you ever see so stupid a 
} race ? (A laugh.) A man named Adams, an Amer- 





|‘ vn Act more effectually to prevent free persons of col- 
jor from entering into this State, and for other purpo- 
\ses.” The first section we copy entire :— 


| See. 1. Beis enacted, &c., That from and after 
the time specified in this act, (Sept. 16, 1842,) no free 
negro, mulatto, or person of color, shall come into 
{this Siate on board of any vessel or steamboat, as a 
| cook, steward, mariner, or in any employment on 
| board said vessel or steamboat, or as a passenger ; and 
| in case any vessel or steamboat shall arrive in any 
| port, or harbor, or landing on any river of this State, 
‘from any other State or foreign port, having on board 
jany such free negro, mulatto or person of color, the 
| harbor master, or other officer having charge of such 
| port, or any person or persons residing at or near said 
landing, shall forthwith notfy the nearest judge or 
justice or the peace, in the parish in which said port 
or harbor or landing is situated, of the arrival of said 
vessel or steamboat; whereupon the said judge or jus- 
tice of the peace shall immediately issue a warrant to 
apprehend and bring every such free negro, mulatto 
or person of color before him, and on the execution of 
said warrant, by bringing before him such free negro, 
mulatto or person of color, he shall forthwith commit 
him or her to the parish jail, there to be confined un- 
til such vessel! or steamboat shall be ready to proceed 
to sea, or to her place of destination, when the master 
or commander of such vessel or steamboat shall, by 
the written permit or order of the said indge or jus- 
tice of the peace, take and carry away out of the State 
every such free negro, mulatto or person of color, and 
pay the expenses of his or her apprehension and de- 
tention. 

Sec. 2d requires every master of a vessel bringing 
any free negro into the State, to give bond ina sum 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, to pay the expen- 
ses of the apprehension and detention of such negro, 
and to take him out of the State—and in case of neg- 
lect, for three days after his arrival, to give such bond, 





er itis in the power of a State to exclude from its 
limits any class of citizens of another State, under 
severe penalties, or at the cost of submission to the 
most humiliating terms, 

In the meantime, we offer to tne consideration of 
our Legislature, at its coming session, the following 
outline of a law, to be entitled ‘ dn Act more effectu- 
ally to prevent free citizens of Louisiana from coming 
into this State, and for no other purpose.’ 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the 
passage of this Act, no free citizen of Louisiana shall 
come into this State, on board of any vessel or steam- 
boat, or in any railroad car, or other public or private 
conveyance; and, in case any such free citizen of 
Louisiana shall be found within this State, from and 
after the passage of this act, he shall be liable to be 
arrested and taken before any judge or justice of the 
peuce, and thereupon said judge or justice shall 
require him to give bonds, with sufficient sureties, in 
the sum often thousand dollars, to depart from the 
State within twenty-four hours, and in case he shall 
neglect for one hour to pay the costs of arrest, and of 
the court, and to give the required bond, he shall! be 
punished by imprisonment to hard labor in the House 
of Correction for six months. 

Sec. 2. Any railroad conductor, stage-driver, or 
ship master, and all proprietors uf any stage, or rail- 
road, and owners of any ship or vessel, who shail 
bring or be privy to bringing ony such free citizen of 
Louisiana into this Commonwealth, and every person 
who shall harbor, shelter or trust such free citizen of 
Louisiana, or furnish him with lodgings, food, raiment 
or liquor, shall forfeit and pay the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, or in default thereof, shall be imprisoned 
in the common jail thirty days. 

Sec. 3. Any such free citizen who shall be foand 
within this State a second time, shall be confined to 
hard labor, in the State Prison, for and during the 
term of his natural life. 





From the Voice of Freedom. 
W. L. Garrison=---Vt. Chronicle, &c. 


Some of the readers of the Voice may think from 
|my remarks respecting the battery opened upon W. 
|L. Garrison, as in part published this week, that I 
am for discussing the Sabbath, Church, and Minis- 
try questions in this paper. I can assure you that 
such is not my intention, and furthermore, that the 
; members of the Executive Committee do not under- 
}stand this to be the organ for discussing the merits 
of either of the above questions. The reason of my 
naming Mr. Garrison as being attacked, is, because 
he seems to be more conspicuous and more dreaded 
by some men than any other man, and because 
|he seemed to have been selected by the editors of 
the Chronicle as the representative of at least a 
| goodly number of abolitionists. And it is not neces- 
(sary to name more than one man on each side, to 
|get at a principle. For if Nathaniel E. Johnson 
\(editor of the N. Y. Evangelist) were to be shut out 
| from lecturing in bebalf of the slave, by those who 
| cannot subscribe to the thirty-nine articles of faith, 
jas adopted by Presbyterians, because of his belief, 
i then, we have a rule of action laid down, by which 
‘all other Presbytenans must be judged. So on the 
jother hand, if W. L. Garrison, or any one else, who 
{does not think and act quite orthodoxy enough, to 
| Suit the first, in turn they must be debarred the use 
of all the meeting-houses belonging to those denom- 
j}inations which call themselves Evangelical or Or- 
|thodox. I think it is high tine this principle was 
jinvestigated. If it be true that Mr. Ronions is an 
linfidel, as he has frequently been called, then just 
| bring on your Bible, and show his infidelity in such 
{a clear light that the people will see it, and I’ll en- 
|gage that he will trouble people but little more on 
| those points. I know W. L. Garrison comes out 
| strong against many points of doctrine long held by 
/many others, and I am willing those opposed to him 
| should deal in as strong language back, if they think 
|duty requires, in discussing the different points of 
| doctrine; butam not willing that either should shu 
the other out, from pleading in behalf of the slave 

But one great and strong reason I believe, why 
sume are now battling the ministers and churches, 
and even the observance of the first day of the week 

as a divinely instituted Sabbath—a day more holy 
than others—is, that formerly the mass, and now 
many who profess to be ministers of Jesus Christ 

will not plead the cause of the slave, while they hold 

in christian fellowship the slaveholder; neither will 

| they consent to have their houses of worship used 
| by those who are ready to present the claims of the 

|bondmen, be the lecturers of ever so orthodox 

|sentiments, but. they must be driven to the court 
| house or school house in order to be heard, and 
jthen if they wish to address the people on the Sab- 
| bath, they are told that that is not the proper time—it 
jis too holy a day for this business. ‘The meinbers 

lof churches who are desirous of attending such 

| meetings while their ministers preach, are told that 

}the Sabbath should be occupied in preaching reli- 

gion, and that it is their duty to hear their minister, 
| instead of running away to hear the abolition ques- 
| tion discussed. How valid their reasons are, I leave 
to others to decide. I[ rejoice to know that the op- 

| position to anti-slavery is subsiding, and I trust 

those who have got on the right side will not com- 

| plain at these remarks. 











From the New-Bedford Mercury. 
The Poles and the American Slaves. 


Frienp Anpros: Noticing in the Register of 
this morning, an article upon the lectures of Major 
Tochman, just concluded in this town, upon the 
| subject of Poland, and the subsequent action of sun- 
| dry citizens thereon, I could not help contrasting it 
| with the recent anti-slavery meeting held here, and 
jasking myself this question: Is that true philanthro- 
'py which manifests itself only in minor objects 
|abroad, while it neglects those of the utmost im- 
| portance at home? A Thompson can be mobbed out 
lof the country for asking us to do a simple act of 
| justice to our own countrymen, one hour of whose 
| sufferings is more intolerable than years of Poland’s 
|oppression, while a T’ochman can enlist the sympa- 
ithies of the elite of the town fora foreign nation. 
|I would not, if I could, lessen the sympathies of any 
jone for a single individual, much less for that op- 
{pressed people. But why is it that we should feel 
|so much for the poor Poles, and so little for the poor 
| Americans, the poor, despised, and down-trodden 
slave? Paragraph after paragraph, editorial after 
|editorial, can appear in the papers in praise of the 
| philanthropy of a ‘Tochman, while those self-sacri- 
|ficing apostles of liberty, Foster, Rogers, Remond, 
j}and others, were not noticed at all by the press, dur- 
jing those meetings. Although not noticed by the 
| press, they did not escape the notice of at least one 
}* gentleman of property and standing, who said that 
one of the most devoted of the speakers ought to be 
whipped through the town; and upon this ‘sugges- 
tion, a mob was raised. Was that a ‘suggestion’ 
that embodied the feelings of the citizens of this 
town? Lhope not. I would therefore ‘suggest’ that 
the resolutions passed at Mechanics’ Hall be amend- 
ed so as to read, 


Resolved, That we have listened with great pleas- 
ure and interest to the thrilling lectures of that no- 
ble, that talented man, Charles L. Remond, upon 
American slavery and prejudice against color. 

Resolved, That as Americans, in the enjoyment 
of free institutions, purchased in part by the valor 
and blood ot ArRricans, who stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with the heroes of our revolution, we can never 
‘cease to regard with great interest, the history, the 
noble struggles, the patient endurance of the damn- 
ing wrongs inflicted upon our colored brethren. 

Resolved, That we honor and admire the self- 
sacrificing philanthropy and zeal of those anti-sla- 
very lecturers who have lately visited our town, and 
sympathize with them for sufferings and wrongs in 
flicted upon our colored brethren, one hour of which 
|is more intolerable than years of Poland’s oppres- 
|sion, and they have our warmest and most cordial 
|wishes for the recovery of their inalienable rights 
and liberties. 

Resolved, That it is well the free States should 
| receive correct information relating to slavery and 
| the condition of the South, which Charles L. Remond 

and his co-laborers are so well qualified to give; 
land we tender to him and to them our thanks for the 
gratification which they have afforded by their lec- 
tures, and bid them ‘ God speed’ in their disinter- 
ested, benevolent, and patriotic labors. e 

Resolved, T'hat these resolutions be communi- 
cated to Charles L. Remond, signed by the Chairman 
and Secretary, and published in the papers of this 
town. RIGHT. 

September 2. 





a 
The Hancock and Washington Association of 
Universalists vs. Slavery. 


At a session of the above Association, held at 
| Machias, the 14th and 15th inst. the following reso- 
lution was adopted by a unanimous vote: 


Whereas, in reference to those of our brethren 
whom God has created witha color different from 
our own, a professed preacher of Universalism has 
recently and publicly declared, that ‘if that is the 
gospel of universal love which will render all hu- 
man kind eventually holy and happy, we plainly say 
| that we have not so learned Christ, and we shall not 
i receive it from any body else;’ we put our veto upon 
| such a ruinous and ungodly principle: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we on our part, in the name of 
the common Father and Saviour of all, do solemnly 
repudiate such a maiming and limiting of the gos- 
pel of Christ, as iniquitous in itself, as slanderous 
{and subversive of our principles; and further, as 
| tending to foster that prejudice which already exists 
| in the community, shutting out our colored brethren 
| from the rights and privileges of society ; and aid- 
jing to perpetuate that slavery which is the curse of 

the land. 
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